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Following  each  war  period  in  our  history  the  general  price  level  fell 

sharply  at  first,  then  more  gradually.  If  the  general  downward  trend 

of  prices  should  continue,  it  would  have  a  significant  relation  to 

long-time  plans  in  farming.    (100  represents  1913  prices) 
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OUTLOOK  REPORTS  are  prepared  to  help  farmers  to 
make  planting  and  breeding  plans  in  view  of  prob- 
able market  conditions  when  crops  and  animals  are 
ready  for  market. 

These  reports  are  based  on  the  best  available  facts  as  to 
production,  supplies,  demand,  and  prices,  gathered  throughout 
this  Nation  and  in  the  principal  foreign  countries. 

Five  regional  outlook  conferences  have  been  held  within 
the  last  year.  These  conferences  were  held  in  New  England, 
the  Appalachian  States,  the  Southern  States,  the  Central 
States,  and  the  Pacific  and  Mountain  States.  Each  State's 
extension  service  has  prepared  either  a  State  outlook  report 
or  other  special  material  to  bring  the  facts  to  bear  on  local 
farm  problems  and  to  make  them  more  useful  to  farmers. 

The  National  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1931  was  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  conference  January 
26-30  with  representatives  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations,  the  extension  services,  and  the 
Federal  Farm  Board. 

The  following  pages  present  only  the  high  lights  of  the 
national  report.  For  more  detailed  information  apply  to 
county  agricultural  agents  or  to  the  extension  service  at  the 
State  agricultural  college  for  State  outlook  publications. 

The  complete  outlook  reports  available  upon  request  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  1931 — Miscellaneous  Publi- 
cation No.  108. 

The  Agricultural  Outlook  for  the  Southern  States,  1931 — 
Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  102. 

The  World  Wheat  Outlook,  1930,  and  Facts  that  Farmers 
should  Consider — Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  95. 

The  World  Cotton  Situation  with  Outlook  for  1931-32 
and  the  Long-Time  Outlook  for  Southern  Agriculture — 
Miscellaneous  Publication  104, 


THE  FARM  OUTLOOK  FOR  1931 

HIGH   LIGHTS    OF   THE   NATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   OUTLOOK,    1931 
ISSUED    BY    THE    BUREAU    OF    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 


Farmers  are  faced  with  unusual  difficulties  this  spring  in  planning 
their  farm  operations.  The  whole  situation  has  been  seriously  clouded 
by  conditions  arising  out  of  the  world-wide  business  depression,  the 
drought,  and  the  drastic  fall  in  commodity  prices.  There  is  a  wide- 
spread tendency  to  seek  new  lines  of  production  or  to  undertake  new 
efforts  which  might  seem  to  promise  relief. 

The  following  statements,  based  upon  the  more  complete  outlook 
reports  issued  by  this  bureau,  are  intended  to  give  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  probable  conditions  ahead.  This  brief  survey  indi- 
cates the  limitations  in  certain  lines  of  production  and  the  apparent 
possibilities  in  other  lines.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  general 
national  outlook  report  and  this  summary  must  be  interpreted  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances. 

SOME  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  AHEAD 

There  is  prospect  for  a  gradual  recovery  in  the  domestic  demand  for 
farm  products  during  the  latter  half  of  this  year,  and  for  production 
costs  lower  than  last  year.  Some  recovery  in  foreign  demand  also 
seems  likely  except  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  pork  products.  This 
prospect  of  improvement  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  world-wide 
economic  depression  will  have  run  the  worst  of  its  course  by  the 
summer  of  1931. 

Somewhat  lower  production  costs  are  expected.  Farm  wages  are  the 
lowest  in  many  seasons,  and  prices  of  building  materials  and  of  fertili- 
zer are  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Production  credit  is  likely  to  be  cur- 
tailed, especially  in  some  areas,  but  ample  marketing  credit  is  expected. 

However,  the  disturbed  conditions  resulting  from  the  drought,  the 
business  depression,  and  the  existing  large  stocks  of  such  staples  as 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  make  it  advisable  to  be  conservative  in 
planning  farm  operations  this  year. 

WHEAT  GROWERS  FACE  SERIOUS  COMPETITION 

Another  year  of  low  wheat  prices  is  in  prospect  for  1931.  World 
production  has  increased  more  rapidly  than  consumption  and  burden- 
some stocks  have  accumulated.  The  world  carry-over  on  July  1, 
1931,  will  again  be  abnormally  large.     There  is  no  indication   that 
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there  will  be  any  material  change  in  the  world  acreage  of  wheat  to 
be  harvested  in  1931  and,  thus  far,  weather  conditions  have  been 
generally  favorable  for  the  fall-sown  crop.  It  is  too  early  to  forecast 
yields,  but  if  yields  approach  the  average,  the  new  crop  plus  the  very 
large  carry-over  would  again  result  in  burdensome  supplies. 

World  wheat  acreage  has  been  expanding  since  1924.  Total  world 
wheat  acreage,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  was  224,000,000  acres 
in  1924.  By  1930  it  had  reached  250,000,000  acres,  an  increase  of 
about  12  per  cent.  Russia's  acreage  also  has  been  increasing  rapidly, 
having  risen  from  52,700,000  acres  in  1924  to  84,100,000  acres  in 
1930.  The  present  Russian  area  is  nearly  10,000,000  acres  in  excess 
of  the  pre-war  average. 

The  general  outlook  is  impaired  by  the  reduced  demand  due  to 
the  world-wide  business  depression,  milling  restrictions,  and  import 
barriers  in  foreign  countries.  The  outlook  is  seriously  affected  by 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  supply  situation.  The  four  principal 
exporting  countries  on  January  1,  1931,  had  90,000,000  to  140,000,000 
bushels  more  for  export  than  they  had  a  year  earlier.  In  addition, 
it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  shipments  from  Russia  during  the  next 
six  months,  so  that  supplies  available  to  fill  importers'  requirements 
will  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  period  last  year  by  about 
150,000,000  bushels  or  more. 

Prices  in  the  United  States  now  average  30  to  35  cents  per  bushel 
above  an  export  parity.  If  domestic  prices  are  to  be  on  a  normal 
export  basis  next  summer,  world  prices  will  have  to  rise  30  to  35  cents 
per  bushel  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  level  of  wheat  prices  in 
this  country. 

CORN  SUPPLY  SHORT 

A  moderate  increase  in  corn  acreage  will  probably  be  planted  this 
season  and  the  odds  are  in  favor  of  a  bettter  yield  than  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  livestock  to  be  fed  will  be  about  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  may  be  some  increase  in  commercial  consumption 
of  corn. 

The  country  entered  the  winter  with  the  smallest  total  supply  of 
corn  on  hand,  November  1,  in  29  years.  It  was  also  short  of  hay 
and  grain  sorghums  but  had  large  supplies  of  oats,  barley,  wheat, 
mill  feed,  and  concentrates.  Rather  heavy  feeding  of  small  grains 
especially  wheat,  and  the  mild  winter  have  tended  to  hold  down  the 
price  of  corn  so  far.  Farmers  were  holding  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
year's  supply  on  January  1,  1931. 

The  carry-over  of  old  corn  next  summer  will  probably  be  small. 
The  tendency  will  be  not  only  to  grow  a  somewhat  larger  acreage  in 
the  drought  areas  and  in  the  South  but  to  begin  using  the  new  crop 
as  early  as  possible. 
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DULL  MARKET  FOR  OATS 

The  market  outlook  for  oats  is  not  encouraging.  The  number  of 
horses  and  mules  is  still  declining  and  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  feed 
more  barley. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  increase  the  acreage  of  oats  for  hay  in  the 
drought  areas  this  year,  because  the  timothy  and  clover  stands  prob- 
ably will  be  poor.  Livestock  producers  in  the  spring-wheat  area 
should  cut  sufficient  oats  for  hay  to  meet  their  needs,  in  view  of  prob- 
able small  hay  supplies  next  season  and  reduced  demand  for  oats  as 
grain. 

One  reason  why  a  large  acreage  of  oats  is  still  grown  is  that  the 
crop  fits  so  well  in  the  rotation  between  corn  and  grass.  The  acreage 
of  oats  should  be  determined  by  the  need  for  feed  and  for  rotation. 

BARLEY  DEMAND  FAVORABLE  UNTIL  NEXT  FALL 

A  strong  feeding  demand  for  barley  is  expected  until  the  next  corn 
crop  is  ready.  After  that  time  domestic  demand  will  probably  be 
less  than  during  last  season,  and  continued  active  competition  will  be 
met  with  in  foreign  markets. 

Europe  has  raised  new  tariff  barriers  and  Danubian,  Polish,  and 
Russian  barley  is  competing  more  strongly  in  European  markets. 
It  appears  unlikely  that  the  United  States  will  again  have  a  large 
foreign  market  for  feed  barley. 

HOG  INDUSTRY  FAIRLY  STABLE 

The  hog  industry  is  expected  to  be  in  a  more  favorable  position 
next  summer  and  fall  because  of  slightly  smaller  supplies,  lower  feed 
costs,  and  probably  some  improvement  in  domestic  demand.  The 
number  of  hogs  to  be  marketed  this  spring  and  summer  may  be  2,000,- 
000  head  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  there  is  a  weaker  demand  for  hog 
products,  and  prices  will  probably  average  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

It  is  likely  that  a  larger  number  of  brood  sows  and  fall  pigs  now  on 
farms  will  be  carried  over  and  finished  on  new  corn  next  fall,  especially 
where  the  corn  crop  was  short  last  year.  The  pig  survey  of  December 
1,  1930,  indicated  that  the  number  of  sows  to  farrow  in  the  spring  of 
1931  would  be  at  least  as  large  as  in  1930  in  the  Corn  Belt,  and  consid- 
erably larger  in  other  areas,  especially  in  the  South. 

Domestic  demand  for  pork  products  is  expected  to  improve  as 
business  activity  increases,  but  the  demand  in  the  1931  season  will 
probably  be  lower  than  in  the  1930  season. 

The  prospect  that  there  will  be  only  a  slight  reduction  in  hog  produc- 
tion in  1931  is  regarded  as  a  favorable  factor  in  the  hog  industry.  Hog 
production  and  slaughter  during  the  last  four  years  have  changed  less 
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from  year  to  year  than  during  any  similar  length  of  time  in  the  last 
20  years.     This  fact  has  tended  to  keep  prices  relatively  stable. 

BEEF  PRODUCTION  INCREASING  LESS  RAPIDLY 

Cattle  prices  during  the  first  half  of  1931  are  expected  to  average 
considerably  below  those  of  the  first  half  of  1930,  but  it  is  believed 
that  prices  of  most  classes  and  grades  will  improve  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year. 

Marketings  of  cattle  for  slaughter  early  in  1931  probably  will  be 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  increase  will  be  in  unfinished  cattle. 
Consumer  demand  for  beef  will  probably  remain  near  present  levels 
until  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  business  conditions. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  numbers  in  the  present  cycle  of  cattle  pro- 
duction, which  began  in  1928,  is  expected  to  be  more  moderate  this 
year.  The  increase  in  1930  was  the  third  successive  annual  increase 
since  the  low  point  of  cattle  production  in  1928.  The  numbers  of 
cattle  slaughtered  has  declined  since  1926,  but  last  year  probably 
marked  the  end  of  the  downward  swing. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year,  several  conditions  may  develop 
which  may  tend  to  strengthen  cattle  prices — a  scarcity  of  grain-fed 
steers,  smaller  competition  from  fresh  pork,  a  stronger  demand  for 
feeders,  and  improved  demand  for  beef  due  to  industrial  activity  and 
improved  consumer  demand.  Larger  marketings  of  grass-fed  cattle 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  however,  may  depress  the  prices  of 
the  lower  grades  of  cattle. 

The  demand  for  feeder  cattle  during  the  next  few  months  will 
probably  be  less  than  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Feeder  demand 
during  the  summer  and  fall  will  be  governed  by  the  trend  of  prices 
during  the  spring  and  summer  and  by  the  prospects  for  feed  crops. 

SHEEP  PRODUCTION  AT  HIGH  LEVEL 

The  number  of  sheep  on  farms  on  Janua^  1,  1931,  was  the  largest 
on  record,  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  since  1922.  The  market  supply 
of  lambs  also  reached  a  record  level,  and  is  expected  to  continue  large 
through  1931. 

Total  slaughter  supplies  of  sheep  during  the  first  four  months  of 
1931  are  likely  to  be  smaller  than  during  this  period  in  1930,  because 
of  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1. 
The  reduction  in  feeding  has  occurred  largely  in  the  late-marketing 
areas  of  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska.  Kelatively  large  numbers 
of  ewe  lambs  now  being  held  in  some  Western  States  may  be  marketed 
if  prices  advance  sufficiently.  A  material  advance  in  prices  might 
be  expected  to  result  in  the  marketing  of  other  lambs  and  sheep  not 
now  on  feed. 
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Strong  efforts  are  being;  made  in  the  range  States  to  reduce  operating 
costs,  but  this  reduction  is  not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  make  return? 
profitable  to  the  majority  of  growers  if  prices  remain  as  in  1930.  For 
the  next  few  years  the  situation  as  a  whole  would  be  improved  if 
breeding  flocks  were  so  reduced  that  the  lamb  crop  for  market  would 
be  no  larger  than  the  slaughtering  in  1930. 

WOOL  SUPPLIES  EXCEEDING  DEMAND 

World  wool  production  is  still  near  the  peak  reached  in  1928. 
Production  in  1931  may  not  be  much  below  that  of  1930.  Prices  will 
depend  upon  recovery  from  the  business  depression  which  has  reduced 
consumption. 

World  production  (exclusive  of  Russia  and  China)  in  1930  was 
about  1  per  cent  below  the  peak  production  of  3,232,000,000  pounds 
in  1928.  The  production  of  fine  wools  has  increased  proportionately 
more  than  that  of  medium  and  coarser  wools.  Decreases  in  total 
wool  production  during  the  next  few  years  will  probably  be  mostly  in 
fine  wools. 

Production  of  shorn  wool  in  the  United  States  increased  from 
222.000,000  pounds  in  1922,  the  low  point  of  the  last  decade,  to 
328,000,000  pounds  in  1930.  Range  conditions  and  the  number  of 
sheep  on  farms  indicate  no  material  reduction  in  average  fleece  weights 
in  1931  or  in  the  total  clip.  Stocks  of  combing  and  clothing  wool  are 
considerably  greater  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

MOHAIR 

A  large  proportion  of  last  year"s  clip  of  mohair  is  still  on  hand, 
largely  in  the  hands  of  growers'  agents:  another  large  clip  is  in  sight 
for  1931;  and  there  is  little  evidence  as  yet  of  increased  volume  of 
consumption  in  1931.  Demand  has  fallen  off  partly  because  the 
principal  users  of  the  finished  product — furniture  and  automobile 
manufacturers — are  not  in  the  market  for  usual  supplies. 

COMPETITION  KEEN  WITHIN  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Increased  production  of  dairy  products  and  low  prices  are  expected 
to  continue  through  most  of  1931.  The  volume  of  the  increase  will 
depend  in  part  on  pasturage  conditions  and  feed  supplies,  and  in  part 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  plans  of  producers  are  changed  by  recent 
or  future  changes  in  prices  of  dairy  products. 

The  number  of  milk  cows  on  farms  is  2.4  per  cent  more  than  the 
number  a  year  ago.  More  yearling  heifers  are  being  kept  for  milk 
cows  than  are  normally  required  for  replacement.     Fewer  cows  have 
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been  marketed  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  two  years  and  more 
beef -type  cows  are  being  milked.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
fewer  heifer  calves  on  farms,  January  1,  1931,  than  there  were  a  year 
earner. 

The  output  of  all  manufactured  dairy  products  was  slightly  smaller 
in  1930  than  in  1929,  but  the  rate  of  production  rose  significantly 
during  the  later  months  of  the  year.  This  indicates  a  tendency  to 
increased  production  in  1931,  particularly  in  the  western  Corn  Belt 
and  other  regions  where  dairy  production  is  closely  associated  with 
the  beef -cattle  industry.  In  these  regions  the  reduced  returns  from 
other  products  have  led  a  large  number  of  farmers  to  turn  to  dairying 
and  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet  that  these  farmers  will  curtail  dairy 
production  this  year. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY  TO  IMPROVE  SLOWLY 

Prices  of  eggs  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  be  lower  than 
during  the  same  period  in  1930,  although  the  number  of  layers  and 
the  production  of  eggs  in  1931  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  in  1930. 
The  demand  for  eggs  for  storage  this  spring  is. likely  to  be  weak,  in 
view  of  the  losses  by  storage  operators  during  last  year.  A  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  eggs  by  hatcheries  and  by  breaking  plants  seems 
probable. 

In  view  of  the  prospective  smaller  number  of  pullets  to  be  raised 
this  year,  egg  production  will  probably  be  lighter  next  fall,  and  winter 
prices  will  probably  be  higher.  As  storage  stocks  this  year  will  also 
be  lighter  than  in  1930,  egg  prices  next  fall  should  show  at  least  the 
normal  seasonal  rise,  although  they  will  probably  not  reach  the  high 
peaks  of  recent  years. 

Poultry  prices  the  first  half  of  1931  should  be  somewhat  above 
those  for  the  same  period  last  year  because  of  the  short  supply  of 
dressed  poultry  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of  1931  and  the  likelihood 
that  market  receipts  of  poultry  for  the  coming  spring  and  summer  will 
be  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Lighter  marketings  in  the  fall  of  1931 
resulting  from  the  smaller  number  of  chickens  to  be  raised  this  year, 
supported  by  a  rise  in  egg  prices,  should  further  improve  the  1931 
poultry  markets. 

TURKEYS 

The  upward  trend  in  turkey  production  seems  destined  to  continue. 
Improved  methods  are  reducing  the  cost  of  raising  turkeys  and  making 
it  possible  to  sell  them  at  prices  near  the  market  price  of  chickens. 
This  should  increase  the  consumption  sufficiently  to  absorb  a  material 
increase  in  production.  The  extremely  light  storage  reserve  of 
turkeys  and  the  prospects  of  light  imports  are  favorable  for  the  1931 
turkey  producers. 
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LIMITED  DEMAND  FOR  HORSES  AND  MULES 

Demand  for  horses  and  mules  will  not  show  much  improvement 
during  1931.  An  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situation  in  1932, 
however,  may  be  reflected  in  higher  prices,  especially  for  mules. 
Farmers  who  are  in  position  to  produce  mules  under  favorable  con- 
ditions will  probably  find  a  good  market  for  young  animals  within  the 
next  four  or  five  years. 

SUPPLY  OF  FEEDSTUFFS  APPEARS  AMPLE 

Prices  of  by-product  feeds  are  expected  to  continue  at  about  present 
levels  during  the  remainder  of  this  winter  season,  for  little  improve- 
ment in  demand  is  anticipated.  Short  supplies  of  corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  hay  may  become  more  apparent  and  may  be  keenly  felt  as  the 
winter  progresses,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  feedstuff  prices  will 
advance  materially  from  their  low  levels.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
other  home-grown  grains  will  continue  to  be  fed  in  relatively  large 
quantities  to  offset  the  shortage  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums.  Silage, 
fodder,  and  straw  will  be  used  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  hay. 
A  late  spring,  low  carrying  capacity  of  spring  pastures,  or  poor 
condition  of  early  feed-grain  crops,  might  strengthen  market  demand 
and  bring  some  advance  in  prices  of  by-product  and  commercial 
feeds. 

The  use  of  wheat  as  feed  has  been  much  heavier  than  a  year  ago, 
but  the  consumption  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  was  relatively  no 
greater  through  the  fall  and  early  winter  than  during  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  A  continuation  of  this  rate  of  farm  consumption  is  not 
likely  to  result  in  an  acute  shortage. 

HAY  AND  PASTURE  WILL  STAND  EXPANSION 

The  1930  hay  crop  was  the  smallest  since  1918.  The  production 
of  timothy  and  clover  this  year  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  usual 
as  the  result  of  the  1930  drought.  This  shortage,  particularly  of 
clover,  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  market  for  alfalfa  and  clover  hays 
for  the  coming  year  at  least.  Increased  seedings  of  annual  legumes 
and  grain  for  ha}7  for  local  consumption  will  be  necessary  to  over- 
come the  shortage  of  hay  in  the  drought  area. 

Reductions  in  freight  rates  between  certain  producing  and  con- 
suming areas  probably  will  become  effective  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer.  This  may  result  in  western  alfalfa  competing  more  advan- 
tageously with  hay  from  other  regions. 

The  long-time  outlook  for  both  farm  and  market  hay  suggests  the 
advisability  of  converting  the  poorer  timothy-  and  grass  hay  acreage 
into  pasture  or  legume-hay  meadows,  especially  in  dairy  sections  and 
those  sections  that  produce  hay  for  southern  or  city  markets.  Many 
farmers  who  have  cattle  or  sheep  may  also  find  it  more  profitable  to 
seed  some  of  their  crop  land  to  permanent  or  temporary  pasture. 
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These  shifts  should  be  especially  desirable  in  those  States  east  of  the 

Mississippi  Kiver  where  much  rough  or  hilly  land  is  now  farmed  to 

general  crops. 

SOYBEANS 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  soybeans  during  the 
spring  months  for  seeding  in  the  drought  areas.  Any  sudden  expan- 
sion of  the  soybean  acreage  for  crushing  or  for  seed  would  be  likely 
to  reduce  prices  sharply.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  readily  the 
products  made  from  soybeans  can  be  absorbed  into  industry. 

CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA  SEED 

The  1931  acreage  of  red  clover  available  for  seed  is  relatively  small, 
pointing  to  a  favorable  outlook  for  red  and  alsike  clover  seed.  Al- 
though the  outlook  for  alfalfa  and  sweetclover  seed  is  not  so  bright, 
an  acreage  of  these  crops  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1930  may  be 
maintained  without  seriously  affecting  prices. 

POTATO  CROP  EXPECTED  TO  BE  LARGE 

If  potato  growers  respond  as  they  usually  do  to  potato  prices,  or 
if  they  plant  the  increased  acreage  indicated  in  the  intentions-to- 
plant  reports,  the  increased  1931  crop  will  probably  more  than  offset 
any  improvement  in  demand.  The  1931  acreage  is  likely  to  be 
3,583,000  acres,  or  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  1930,  if  growers  carry 
out  their  intentions  reported  as  of  January  1.  Assuming  average 
growing  conditions  during  1931,  production  will  be  approximately 
421,000,000  bushels,  for  which  potato  growers  are  likely  to  receive 
lower  prices  than  were  received  for  the  1930  crop. 

Prices  for  the  remainder  of  Last  year's  crop  will  be  determined 
very  largely  by  southern  crop  conditions  and  by  the  size  and  the  time 
of  marketing  the  early  1931  crop.  Stocks  on  hand  January  1,  1931, 
indicated  that  marketings  thereafter  might  be  about  equal  to  those 
of  the  similar  period  last  year.  Competing  supplies  from  the  South 
are  likely  to  be  greater  than  those  of  1930. 

TOBACCO  FACES  REDUCED  DEMAND 

The  general  market  outlook  for  tobacco  is  less  favorable  than  a  year 
ago;  the  domestic  demand  has  weakened  and  the  foreign  demand  is 
only  fair.  Some  decrease  in  1931,  from  the  2,110,300  acres  harvested 
in  1930,  therefore,  would  improve  the  market  situation. 

Reductions  in  the  flue-cured  and  Burley  acreages  appear  especially 
advisable  since  stocks  of  these  types  are  becoming  burdensome. 
Reduced  plantings  as  compared  with  last  year  also  appear  desirable  for 
One-Sucker.  On  the  other  hand,  the  situation  for  fire-cured  tobacco 
for  Maryland,  for  Virginia  sun-cured,  for  Green  River  tobacco,  and 
for  most  cigar  types  is  sufficiently  encouraging  to  justify  plantings  of 
about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1930. 
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Tobacco  acreage  in  1930  was  the  largest  on  record,  being  about 
3  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous  high  acreage  of  1929.  The  record 
acreage  of  1930  was  largely  brought  about  by  increased  plantings  of 
Burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  which  together  represented  about  77 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  harvested. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  cigarette  consumption  in  this  country 
failed  to  record  the  usual  increase  of  9  to  12  per  cent  during  1930, 
which  had  been  evident  each  year  during  the  last  decade.  Cigar 
production  continued  to  decline  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  during 
other  recent  years.  The  total  consumption  of  chewing  and  smoking 
tobacco  also  continued  to  decline ;  it  seems  probable  that  the  decrease 
occurred  mainly  in  chewing  forms. 

Total  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  during  the  1930  calendar  year,  most 
of  which  were  from  the  1929  crop,  showed  an  increase  of  2.4  per  cent 
over  1929,  but  declining  exports  in  the  late  months  of  1930  suggest  the 
probability  of  reduced  foreign  shipments  of  1930  tobacco. 

THE  COTTON  SITUATION 

Cotton  prices  in  December,  1930,  were  at  the  lowest  level  since 
1915.  The  outstanding  cause  of  the  price  decline  during  the  last  20 
months  was  the  world-wide  business  depression,  which  reduced  the 
demand  for  cotton.  World  consumption  of  American  cotton  was  at 
high  levels  from  1926-27  to  1928-29,  inclusive,  but  decreased  2,053,000 
bales,  or  about  14  per  cent  from  1928-29  to  1929-30.  The  rate  of 
consumption  continued  to  decline  throughout  1929-30,  reaching  a 
low  point  in  August,  1930,  and  since  September,  1930,  increases  have 
been  only  about  seasonal. 

The  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1930,  was 
about  1,800,000  bales  larger  than  on  the  same  date  of  the  previous 
year.  This  carry-over,  added  to  the  current  crop,  gives  a  world  sup- 
ply of  American  cotton  for  the  1930-31  season  of  about  20,500,000 
bales,  which  is  1,200,000  bales  greater  than  for  1929-30  and  about 
equal  to  the  annual  supply  for  the  5-year  period  1925  to  1929.  It 
should  be  noted  however  that  demand  for  cotton  in  that  period  was 
stronger  than  in  the  last  year. 

Cotton  acreage  in  the  United  States  has  expanded  markedly  since 
the  World  War  and  during  the  last  five  years  acreage  has  been  at  high 
levels.  The  average  area  of  cotton  harvested  annually  from  1925  to 
1929  in  the  United  States,  was  44,882,000  acres,  compared  with  an 
average  of  34,022,000  acres  for  the  five  years  immediately  following  the 
World  War.  The  harvested  acreage  in  1926  was  47,087,000  acres — 
the  largest  in  history. 

Low  prices  that  year  were  followed  by  an  acreage  reduction  of  15 
per  cent  in  1927.  By  1929  acreage  had  again  increased  and  45,793,000 
acres  were  harvested,  but  the  price  averaged  only  15.79  cents  for  the 


season,  and  in  1930  acreage  fell  slightly.  The  harvested  area  of  the 
1930  acrop  was  estimated  on  December  1,  1930,  at  45,218,000  acres. 

Farmers  usually  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  and  spend  less  for 
fertilizers  following  years  of  low  prices.  The  maximum  reduction  in 
acreage  since  1900  has  been  15  per  cent.  Such  reduction  occurred  in 
1915,  1921,  and  1927. 

Labor  will  be  plentiful  this  season  and  wage  rates,  at  least  through 
the  growing  season,  are  likely  to  be  lower  than  in  1930.  Prices  of 
fertilizers  are  now  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  with  pros- 
pects for  reduced  sales,  further  reductions  in  fertilizer  prices  seem 
probable.  On  the  other  hand,  supplies  of  home-grown  food  and  feed 
crops  in  the  drought  areas  are  the  smallest  in  years,  and  the  quantity 
that  farmers  in  these  areas  will  need  to  buy  will  probably  entail  rela- 
tively heavy  expenses  during  the  coming  months. 

TRUCK  CROP  PRODUCTION  ON  LARGE  SCALE 

Truck  crops  have  shown  a  steady  expansion  during  recent  years. 
Growers  should  not  assume  that  this  expansion  can  be  continued  in- 
definitely on  a  profitable  basis.  The  need  for  better  marketing  plans 
has  become  more  pressing  each  season.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  distribution  so  as  to  avoid  serious  overlapping  of  shipments 
with  competing  districts.  Careful  planning  is  increasingly  necessary 
to  effect  as  nearly  as  possible  the  maturing  of  the  crops  to  prevent 

overlapping. 

CABBAGE 

Had  cabbage  yields  not  been  so  low  in  many  areas  in  1930,  the 
large  acreage  would  have  produced  an  excessive  supply  in  the  second- 
early,  intermediate,  and  late  group  of  States.  Considering  the  strong 
possibility  of  higher  yields,  there  is  little  prospect  that  growers  in  the 
late  States  will  receive  higher  prices  in  1931  unless  acreage  is  reduced 
and  unless  there  is  an  appreciable  improvement  in  general  business 
conditions. 

The  early-cabbage  acreage  this  }^ear  in  California,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas  has  been  increased  by  about  one-third,  a  record  plant- 
ing for  this  group.  Growers  in  the  second-early  States  report  an  in- 
tention to  decrease  their  1931  acreage  by  about  2.5  per  cent.  Con- 
sidering the  possibility  of  serious  overlapping  of  shipments  with  a 
large  early  crop,  this  slight  decrease  in  acreage  may  not  be  enough  to 
prevent  lower  prices  unless  yields  are  lighter  than  usual.  An  acreage 
in  the  intermediate-crop  States  as  large  as  that  of  1930  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  greater  supply  of  summer  cabbage  than  growers  can  market 
at  satisfactory  prices.  A  smaller  acreage  of  northern  cabbage  in  1931 
seems  advisable,  considering  the  possibility  of  yields  as  high  as  in 
the  years  preceding  1929. 
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LETTUCE 

The  annual  expansion  of  the  lettuce  acreage  during  recent  years 
was  continued  in  1930;  the  acreage  that  year  was  almost  16  per  cent 
larger  than  in  1929.  The  increase  in  demand  was  less  evident.  Not- 
withstanding a  decrease  of  18  per  cent  in  the  average  yield,  which 
resulted  in  a  slight  decrease  in  total  production,  the  1930  crop  was 
marketed  at  lower  average  prices.  Practically  all  of  this  increased 
production  is  in  those  States  that  produce  the  Iceberg  type,  partic- 
ularly California  and  Arizona.  In  New  York  State  the  acreage  of 
Big  Boston-type  lettuce  was  reduced  slightly  in  1930.  Because  of 
lighter  yield,  production  was  14  per  cent  lower  and  prices  were  about 
9  per  cent  lower  than  in  1929. 

TOMATOES 

Evidently  plantings  of  this  crop  have  been  expanded  too  rapidly 
to  allow  the  maintenance  of  prices.  The  harvested  acreage  of  tomatoes 
grown  for  market  reached  its  highest  point  in  1930,  with  a  total  of 
165,000  acres.  This  was  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  1929 
figure  and  about  22  per  cent  above  the  previous  5-year  average. 
Total  car-lot  shipments  of  fresh  tomatoes  during  1930  broke  all 
records.  The  average  price  received  by  growers  for  tomatoes  in  1930 
was  the  lowest  in  the  last  11  years,  except  in  1927. 

ONIONS 

The  1930  season  was  characterized  by  the  largest  crop  ever  pro- 
duced, together  with  record  low  prices  to  growers.  In  view  of  the 
difficulty  in  marketing  a  crop  as  large  as  that  of  1930,  total  acreage 
should  be  reduced,  particularly  in  the  late-crop  States. 

SWEETPOTATOES 

The  outlook  is  for  a  large  crop  of  sweetpotatoes  in  1931,  with 
probably  some  surplus  over  food  requirements  which  can  be  advan- 
tageously used  as  feed  for  livestock.  This  situation  should  not  pre- 
vent southern  growers  from  providing  an  ample  supply  to  meet 
their  own  needs.  In  eastern  Virginia  and  other  sections  in  which  the 
dry-fleshed  type  of  sweetpotato  is  grown  for  market,  prospects  are 
somewhat  better  than  they  are  farther  south. 

FRUIT  PRODUCTION  EXPANDS  STEADILY 

CITRUS 

The  bearing  acreages  of  oranges  are  increasing.  During  recent 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  upward  trend  in  both  production  and 
prices  of  California  Valencias  which  indicates  substantial  increase  in 
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demand.  Producers  of  winter  oranges  can  expect  an  outlet  on 
European  markets  for  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  the  higher 
grade  fruit  in  view  of  the  keen  and  growing  competition  from  Spanish 
and  Palestine  fruit.  There  is  a  somewhat  better  outlook  for  the  dis- 
position of  California  Valencias  in  foreign  markets  although  the  ship- 
ment of  South  African  and  Brazilian  oranges  in  the  same  season  is 
increasing. 

Acreage  in  grapefruit  has  increased  very  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
Many  trees  now  in  bearing  have  not  reached  the  age  of  maximum  yield 
and  large  increases  in  production  may  be  expected  in  years  when 
favorable  growing  conditions  prevail.  If  by  1936  the  production  from 
trees  now  standing  in  Texas  and  Arizona  averages  2  boxes  per  tree,  or 
the  same  as  the  10-year  average  in  Florida  for  trees  5  years  old  or 
older,  total  United  States  production  of  grapefuit  from  present  plant- 
ings would  total  23,000,000  boxes.  Previous  to  the  season  of  1929  no 
grapefruit  crops  totaling  over  9,000,000  boxes  have,  on  the  average, 
netted  the  growers  as  much  as  $1  per  box  on  the  trees. 

APPLES 

Keen  competition  among  apple  growers  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue and  apples  will  continue  to  meet  strong  competition  from  other 
fruits.  Almost  25  per  cent  of  the  apple  trees  in  commercial  orchards 
are  not  yet  of  bearing  age  or  are  producing  little  fruit.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  trees  are  under  20  years  of  age.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
average  commercial  production  of  the  last  few  3^ears  can  be  main- 
tained for  several  years.  An  increase  seems  probable,  in  view  of  the 
more  general  adoption  of  improved  production  practices  which  have 
tended  to  increase  yields  in  some  important  sections. 

PEACHES 

The  peak  of  production  from  peach  trees  now  in  orchards,  in  the 
South,  apparently  was  reached  in  1928.  Even  if  weather  is  favorable, 
the  size  of  the  southern  crop  during  the  next  few  seasons  is  likely  to 
be  considerably  smaller  than  in  1928,  although  larger  than  in  1929 
or  1930.  In  California  the  upward  trend  in  production  of  clingstone 
varieties  is  nearing  its  peak,  and  for  freestone  varieties  the  trend  will 
probably  continue  downward.  In  most  other  peach-producing  dis- 
tricts prospective  changes  in  bearing  acreage  are  moderate. 

GRAPES 

Growers  of  grapes  face  difficult  marketing  conditions  for  the  next 
several  years.  Although  production  has  definitely  passed  the  peak, 
the  bearing  acreage  is  still  so  large  that  if  weather  conditions  are 
normal  such  surplus  of  grapes  is  in  prospect  as  to  cause  marketing 
difficulties  and  low  prices. 
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STRAWBERRIES 

The  commercial  strawberry  acreage  for  harvest  in  1931  promises  to 
be  considerably  smaller  than  the  acreage  harvested  in  1930  and 
decidedly  lower  than  in  any  other  year  since  1926.  The  relatively 
small  acreage  for  harvest  in  1931  is  largely  the  result  of  successive 
heavy  acreage  reductions  since  1928  in  the  second-early  and  inter- 
mediate groups  of  States.  In  the  early  shipping  States  a  9  per  cent 
reduction  from  the  high  acreage  of  1930  is  indicated.  In  the  late- 
marketing  and  Western  States  as  a  whole,  little  change  from  the 
fairly  constant  acreage  of  the  last  three  seasons  is  expected. 

CANTALOUPES 

If  average  yields  are  obtained  in  the  early  cantaloupe  sections,  in 

1931,  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1930  is  likely  to  result  in  decidedly 

lower  prices.     The  prospects  in  the  intermediate  States  are  similar 

to  those  in  the  early  sections,  but  are  slightly  less  serious.     In  the 

late  States  an  acreage  as  large  as  that  of  1930  or  1929,  if  yields  are 

average,  should  not  depress  prices  below  the  prices  prevailing  during 

the  last  two  vears. 

WATERMELONS 

Both  acreage  and  total  production  in  1930  were  at  the  highest 
levels  ever  recorded.  Unless  the  1931  watermelon  acreage  is  reduced 
from  the  record  plantings  of  1930,  returns  may  be  as  unsatisfactory 
as  last  year,  when  prices  to  growers  were  the  lowest  in  more  than  12 
years.  The  demand  for  watermelons  the  coming  season  will  probably 
be  lessened  somewhat  by  the  general  business  depression. 

RICE  ACREAGE  NOW  LARGE  ENOUGH 

Rice  acreage  in  the  Southern  States  for  1931  can  probably  be 
maintained  at  about  873,000  acres,  the  acreage  grown  in  1930,  with- 
out depressing  prices  below  those  of  1930-31.  If  average  yields  are 
obtained  on  this  acreage,  production  will  be  sufficient  for  domestic 
needs  and  leave  about  150,000,000  pounds  for  export. 

FLAX  ACREAGE  NEAR  MAXIMUM 

Average  yields  of  flaxseed  on  an  acreage  as  large  as  seeded  in  1930 
would  produce  a  crop  about  equal  to  domestic  needs.  The  record 
area  of  4,400,000  acres  seeded  in  1930  seems  to  be  the  maximum 
acreage  warranted  by  the  prospective  demand  for  flax  products. 
Although  flax  grown  on  better  lands  may  continue  to  give  higher 
returns  than  wheat  and  other  small  grains,  lower  returns  may  be 
€^xpected  than  have  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years. 
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BEAN  SURPLUS  THREATENS 

Although  the  consumption  of  beans  in  this  country  is  increasing, 
the  1930  crop  was  relatively  large.  Unless  consumption  is  greatly 
increased  by  the  prevailing  low  prices,  the  carry-over  will  be  heavy. 
If  the  excess  of  domestic  production  continues  to  increase,  the  re- 
sulting surpluses  will  tend  to  reduce  domestic  prices  more  and  more 
toward  the  low  levels  of  foreign  markets.  Red  and  dark-red  kidney 
beans  have  brought  especially  good  prices  because  of  small  production 
but  the  demand  is  limited  and  opportunities  for  expansion  in  growing 
this  kind  of  bean  are  small. 

SUGAR  PRODUCTION  EXCEEDS  CONSUMPTION 

World  sugar  production  continues  high  with  respect  to  consumption 
and  prices  continue  low.  Stocks  of  sugar  are  now  larger  than  a  year 
ago.  Restriction  of  production  in  foreign  countries  and  an  improve- 
ment in  the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  may  reduce  stocks  and 
may  result  in  some  improvement  of  prices  to  producers. 

MODERATE  INCREASE  IN  PEANUTS  JUSTIFIED 

A  moderate  increase  in  the  acreage  of  peanuts  to  be  harvested  for 
nuts  seems  to  be  justified.  In  sections  in  which  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  use  the  peanut  crop  as  feed  for  livestock  some  increase  in 
acreage  for  this  purpose,  in  1931,  may  be  desirable. 

PECANS  MEETING  BROADER  MARKET 

The  outlook  indicates  a  material  increase  in  pecan  production 
during  the  next  decade.  Demand  conditions  appear  to  justify  some 
expansion.  There  has  been  a  heavy  planting  of  trees  of  improved 
varieties  during  the  last  10  years  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
have  not  come  into  full  production.  The  selection  of  suitable  loca- 
tions and  varieties  is  important  in  order  to  minimize  the  risks  incident 
to  this  long-time  investment.  Growers  should  be  in  a  position  to 
finance  the  development  for  a  period  of  at  least  10  years  before  expect- 
ing production  of  any  consequence. 

o 


